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From the London La Belle Assemblee, of 181). 
ANNE, FIRST DUTCHESS OF BEDFORD. 

Tins lady, though daughter to that infamous | 
pair, Robert Car, Earl of Somerset ane his 
Countess, was well worthy the noble al! ace 
she made. Ignorant of her mother’s di: s0n- 
or, the feelings of this truly virtuous and ‘eli- 
cate female were severely shocked by rad- 
ing the whole account of her parent's guitt in 
ad pamphlet she accidently found lying m a 
window. She instantly fell down in a tit, and 
was found senseless, with the pamphlet ! ring 
open before her. Francis, Earl of Beditrd, 
was so averse to the alliance, that he gay “his 
«on leave to choose a wile out of w hate ver 
family he might please except that of Somer- 
set. The affections of the youn  hemaie cre 
only increased by this opposition ; the 
himdéelf interposed, and sent the Duke of Lea- 
+x lo-tege the Earl to give his consent. »m- 
erset, though spc oile d by court favor. and » «!&- 
ag Lo itap Wises of passion and revenge i i be 
became atrocious in his conduct, had yet more 
gencrosity in his nature than his wife: reduc- 
ed to extreme poverty, he sold his house at 
Chiswick, his plate, jewels, and (urniture, to 
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raise a fortune for his daughter of twelve 
thousand pounds, which the Larl of Bedford 
demanded, saying, that he had rather undo 


himself than make her unhappy. 


Anne, Countess of Somerset. 


Intvstrious only from noble birth and high 
descent, we shall not sully our pages by de- 
tailing her crimes, or the arts she put in prac- 
tice to become the wife of the Earl of Somerset. 
The good Sir Thomas Overbury tried all in 
his power, as Anve, the daughter of the Earl 
of Suffolk was already married, to hinder her 
divorce, and her consequently becoming the 
bride of Somerset. Her passions more vio- 
lent than her lover’s, her resentments were 
stronger, and her caution less. She resolved 
to procure the death of Overbury, and sent 
him in his imprisonment poisoned tarts and 
jellies : her sudden fall and confession of her 
— needs no repetition; yet both she and 

er husband obtained their pardon, but were 
confined for life in the house of Lord Walling- 
ford. The guilty love of this wretched pair 
now turned to the most inveterate hatred : till 
her death, which happened before that of 
Somerset, their life was passed in continual 
reproaches and recriminations. In the end of 
this wretched woman may be read a fine but 
awful lesson of Divine Providence on the com- 


the sense, and her odor insupportable. 


of her foot 


Jicated errors errors of her life. Let us hope that 
~ | pt in its mercy inflicted its punishments 
on the criminal here, and left her fate a warn- 
ing to futere generations. 

She whose ambition was unbounded died in 
| friendless obscurity, and in indigence : her 
once beautiful body covered with a loathsome 
disease, as if she had been poisoned, like the 
victim of her arts and vengeance, the unhap- 
py Overbury; and she who once delighted in 
the most costly perfames, became offensive to 
She 
who found no place too delicate “for the sole 
.” now seemed. with the utter neg- 
lect of her meagre and squalid person, to de- 
light only in excess of sluttishnese, and in im- 


ito ing those disgusting onim als wi 0 iil | their 
best solace in the mire that eu nds them 
Lady Jacob. 


Wher Gondemar, the Spanish Ambassador 
was in England, in the 


neu te. 40 enw on ow 


reign of James'l. we 
thar of that time. that 
those who had handsome wives or daughters 
purposely threw them in his way, and that 
some frail ladies had sold their favors at a ve- 
ry dear rate. Lady Jacob was one of the 
greatest wits of that reign; and as she stood 
atthe balcony of her house, in Drury-iane, 
when Gondemar passed by, she gave him ne 
other salutation than that of opening her 
mouth as wide as she could. Whenthe Ambas- 
sador returned the same way,she did the same ; 
and at length the haughty Spaniard sent a 
message to know the reason of this act of in- 
civility? She replied, that she heard he had 
purchased some very trifling favors of some 
other ladies at avery exorbitant price, and 
she gaped to let him know she had a mouth 


to be stopped as well as othexs. 


Lady Burlington. 


When this lady was first introduced to the 
celebrated Dean Swift, she declared (to 
use her Ladyship’s own words) that she ac- 
tually took him to be “some hedge ale-house 
parson.” She was, accordingly, highly of- 
fended with the familiarity of his address and 
behaviour, which she regarded as extremely 
presumptuous and insolent. The Dean ask- 
ed her to sing ; which request, instead of be- 
ing complied with, only inspired the lady with 
disgust, and bursting into tears, she quitted 
the apartment. When, however, she next 
saw bim, she approached him with the most 
graceful condescension, and said, “Mr. Dean, 
| will sing to you whenever you please.” 
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led Venetia Digy 
Tew lady was justly esteeme 
the most beautiful women of her t tis Su 
Kenelm Digby, reckoned a model of : ome 
virtoe, married her at a period of life which 
raises our wonder at the silly aris he contia- 
ually caused :his lovely woman to adhere to, 


in order to preserve, and, if possible, add to 
her outward attractions: he frequently, thongh 
her own light hair was uncommonly fine, wouid 
cause her to wear head-dresses composed of 
hair of different colors, and to color her eye- 
brows with various shades, to see which best 
became her: but he not only sought to im- 
prove her beauty, but also to preserve her 
health, by a strange variety of experiments. 


Amotvrst other curious remedies, he fed her 
freq? atly with capons, fattened with the flesh 
o: vi ors: and the great snail, which is so often 


f the woods near Gothurst, in Bucking- 
hom ‘wre,is an exotic,introduced into this coun- 
try ». bir Kenelm, as a medicine for his lady. 
‘T« mprove her complexion, he was con- 
trara inventing new cosme tics, and most 
fell « tim to these arts: for 
she was found dead in her bed the Ist of May, 
1633, in the thirty-third year of her age. 

No lady had ever a greater number of por- 
traits taken of her than lady Venetia: cer- 
tainly, both she and her husband were the 
finest subjects for a painter that could be im- 
agined: the late Lord Orford was in pessea- 
sion of several exquisite miniatures ef this 
lady; the most valuable was in a gold case, 
where she is represented with her husband : 
Lord Orford had another painted after she 
was dead ; and four others in water-colors. 

== 
Countess of Suffolk. 

Tms lady had, unhappily, a great ascen- 
dency over her husband, and was one of the 
most beautifal as well as rapacious women 
of her time: she made use of the exalted sit- 
uation of the Earl to indulge her avarice, and 
she took bribes from all quarters. When Sir 
Francis Bacon, in the Star-chamber, was plead- 
ing against her husband, he wittily compared 
her to a woman on the Exchange who kept 
a shop, while Sir John Bingley, «teller of the 
Exchequer, and a known tool to the Countess, 
cried out, continually, “What d’ye lack?” Her 
beauty was said to be irresistible, but it is sus- 
pected that she made a bad use of her attrac- 
tions. In a diary kept by the famous Ann 
Clifford, is the following memorandum, under 
the year 1619 :— 

**Lady Suffolk had the smal] pox at Northampton- 
house, which spoiled that good face of her's; whick bad 
brought to others much misery, and to herslf great- 
ness; which ended in much unhappiness.” 
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THEATRICAL. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 
MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 30. 





Pizarro, and Turn Out, 


Mr. WAunack, from Drury-lane Theatre, made 
his first appearance on our boards this evening in the 
partof Rolla. His figure is fine, and appears as if made 
on purpose for such characters as Rolla or Macbeth. 
ilis action is graceful, and he treads the stage as if 
perfectly at home,—still, in the first part of the play, 
he fell far short of our expectations. In many scenes, 
he came very near to what we should call ranting, 
particularly in his address to the soldiers, in which 
he raved and stormed in such a manner that, they 
must have conceived, but a mean opinion of the stea- 
dy bravery of such a leader. In the course of the 
play he more than once “tore the passions”? to tat- 
ters. The interesting scene, however, where he 
meets Elvira in the dungeon after the escape of Alon- 
zo, was well done. In this scene we began to be 
much better pleased with Mr. W. ; and from this mo- 
ment he continued gaining uponus. The tent scene 
in which Pizarro is discovered asleep, and at the 
mercy of Roijla was well conducted, and here Mr. 
Wallack personated the noble Peruvian very happily 
and with great effect. 

In the last act, Mr. Wallack performed to admira- 
tion. He fell upon his knees before Pizarro, with 
such peculiar grace and humility, as to extort a loud 
and instantaneous burst of applause from every quar- 
ter of the house. This gentleman manages the busi- 
ness of the stage extremely well. We remarked it 
particularly, when he picked up his sword and snatch- 
€d Cora’s child from the soldiersarms. He retreated 
defending it amid thunders of applause, and from this 
moment the last act of Pizarro was as well played as 
we have ever seen it—and went off with eclat. Mr. 
Wallack wants voice, but in our humble opinion, his 
greatest defect is, in displaying too much of passion, 
which sometimes amounts to bombast. We have 
never yet seen any actor, who followed Hamlet's ad- 
vice to the players, so punctually as Mr. Cooper. 

Pizarro was personated by Mr. Prick, who makes 
a very good Pizarro, but would make a still better, 
were he not so fearful of losing his mantle, which he 
appeared to be constantly hitching farther ou his 
shoulders. Mr. P. however “tenacis”’ the tyzant very 
decently—but in pronouncing one sentence, was so 
exquisitely refined in his accent as to say (e instead 
of die agreeable to the Welsh dialect. 

The part of lonzo was tolerably done by Mr. 
Williams, but that Cisagreeable trick of nodcing and 
shaking his head, as if there was a caterpillar upon it, 
spoils every thing. 

Mr. Wheatley appeared in the part of Alaliba 
with more ease than usual, indeed we think this gen- 
tleman improves. 

The part of Cora was performed delightfully by 
Mrs. Duff. The pathetic accents and chaste gesture 
of this Jady never faile pleasing and touching the 
heart. 

‘The afterpiece was well played, and the brilliant 
talents of Mrs. Wheatley shone with their wonted 
justre. d 

The noise and vulgar bawling in the thard row was 
oo insufferabie to be endured by a polite audience. 


PURESDAY EVENING. DECEMBER 1. 
Macbeth, and The Bee Hive. 


W's: were better pleased with Mr. Wallack’s Mae- 
d«th than his Mella. The slage business was very 
well conducted im the Dagger scene and the solilo- 
“uy bandsomely spoken. ‘Ihe mingled sensations of 
iear and horror that troubled the breast of Macbeth 
.tier the bloody deed was committed, were delineated 
by Mr. W. with good effect. In the last act this 


ventleman played to admiration and fought with 
Macduil as ot he really mtended to maintain his for- 
mer resolution, that he would fight until the Mesh 
should be hacked from his bores. 
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His attitude upon first meeting Macduff was ele- 
gant, but his voice failed bim throughout the play.— 
Mr. Green personated the part of Macduff with that 
propriety and feeling that has marked every perfor- 
mance of this veteran. Malcolm was done very well 
by Mr. Williams and we have never seen Mr. Pelby 
play better than he did this evening. He certainly 
improves rapidly. ‘The play upon the whole went 
off well, but we were sorry to see the house so thin. 





From the London La Belle Assemblee, of 1818. 


CHARACTER of the EMPEROR JULIAN, 
COMMONLY CALLED THE APOSTATE. 


No character has been more differently appreciat- 
ed than that of Julian: Christians style him the 
Apostate, while the philosophers of the eighteenth 
century compare hin to Marcus Aurelius. 

Few sovereigns, it is certain, had more courage, a 
more active or eulightened solicitude for the affairs of 
government. As to literary merit, which is less ex- 
quisite in an Emperor, it is well known Julian was 
sufliciently endowed with it to make a figure in what 
ever rank he migiit be placed; and had he been by 
profession an author, he would have been reckoned 
one of the first writers among the ancients. It is not, 
however, for this reason that he merits to be styled, 
as he is by Voltaire, The second man in the worid :— 
For if moral qualities are requisite to the attainment 
of such a title, it must be confessed he was totally 
unworthy of it. Perfidious and intolerant, hypocrit- 
ical and ambitious, he wore only the mask of philo- 
sophy. It was to his intolerance and his unbounded 
hatred to the Christians, that he gained the enthusi- 
astic applause of the infidels of the last century ;— 
these, his admirers, contrived to erase from the page 
of history the infamy of his conduct, in order to at- 
tach more credit to his opinion, and to give more au- 
tHority to their own sect. 

Itis a difficult undertaking to divest Julian of this 
borrowed reputation: he has been always flattered, 
and he possessed talents to justify such eulogium.— 
One trait in his character, and which all agree in ad- 
miring, was his dislike to publicity, and his repug- 
nance at power. When he was informed at Athens 
that he was invested with imperial sway, he wept, 
and languished after the charms attached to a retir- 
ed life; he regretted the shades of the academic 
groves, and the humble dwelling of Socrates. it 
was with constraint and real sorrow that he accepted 
the title of Augustus; and he uttered complaints 
against Jupiter for having encircled his brows with 
the regal diadem. 

When arrived at the empire of the whole world, 
Julian, in his despair, concealed himself in the palace 
of ‘I'hermes, there to sigh at liberty over those woes 
always inseparable from despotic power. But this 
wretched grimace in ak usurper, depraved enough in 
his moral character, to dare to accuse the gods, could 
only succeed with a people that an excessive degree 
of refinement aud civilization were gradually leading 
back to barbarism: it is ridiculous and odious in his- 
tory, and requires all the effrontery of the new pbhil- 
osophy, insolently presuming on the credulity of one 
particular century, to detail with such confidence 
the virtues of an illustrious juggler, who founded his 
power only on imposture. 

Julian had learned, by experience, that revolutions 
are brought about through sophists and rhetoricians. 
When he swayed the imperia! sceptre, he found him- 
self obliged to consciliate these characters ; he there- 
fore made them bis ministers, his favorites, or rather 
his admirers and parasites, by placing them in office. 
liis court was a kind of Lyceum, where, among oth- 
er talents, one only was brought to perfection, name- 
ly, the art of flattery. The Emperor composed books, 
men of letters made the laws, and Paganism, with the 
twofold auxiliary of Julian’s pen and his sword, 
seemed falling, never to rise again. It seems impos- 
sible for Christianity to have found a more formidable 
adversary. To attack it, Julian united together 
sense, false belief, the art of dealing in sarcasm, the 
power, and, perhaps, the wish to proscribe it, a valor 


distinguished by the most warlike deeds, an invinci- 
ble tenaciousness, the heighth of good fortune in all 
his undertakings ; armies devoted to his cause, with 
all the phrenzy of fanaticism, counsellors who were 
skilléd mall the acquirements of former ages, faith- 
ful followers whom he had magnificently rewarded ; 
all these circumstances ensured him success: but the 
triumph of his opponent’s cause is at least a miracle 
that Julian himself could not deny. 

Julian had the glorious advantage of dying like a 
soldier ; and, as he bit the dust, he threw up his bleed- 
ing bands towards heaven, crying out, “Galilean, 
thou art avenged!” Therefore, though he was an 
apostate, he seemed with his dying breath to acknow- 
ledge the truth of Christianity. 
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FOR THE. WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


“BIOGRAPHICAL PORTRAIT.” 
Mr. Editor, 

Havinc been in New-York lately, I took 
awaik down Broadway to observe the fash- 
ions and of all places in the world, New- 
York caps the climax for dandies. 1 obsery- 
ed one in particular with a little paltry inex. 
pressive, unmanly face diddling along the 
side walk and followed him a little way out 
of curiosity merely to twig his motions as the 
bucks call it. He was dressed in a brown 
surtout a pair of blue cossacs, short to the ex- 
treme of the fashion and a little jackey 
dandy hat, so extravagantly fashionable as 
to excite the laughter of every one that 
passed him. He bent himself back so far, 
that when behind him I was fearful every 
moment he would bwmp the back part of his 
head upon my toes by falling over backwards 
—and then sir he had sucha droll swing with 
his head; why it went feom™ une side to the 
other, like unto a pendulum with the motion 
reversed.—I enquired of a friend who the 
gentleman was and he told me it was Tom 
Titmouse, a blade of the ton and one of the 
most useless animals upon the face of the earth 
—* He rises about seven in the morning” said 
my friend “ and as soon as breakfast is over, 
he dresses in the most extravagant tip of the 
mode, and commences his walk in Broadway 
—You may see this same vain puppy display- 
ing his half made figure in, this street ‘tll 
about half past one and he always carries his 
head exactly es yousee him now, weaving 
street yarn with the head and spinning it 
with the feet. He even wears stays. I have 
it from good authority and the booby struts aa 
if he fancied himself tobe in reality a man of 
some consequence in the world.—The boys 
after passing frequently turn round and burst 
out into a horse-laugh to see the strange wag 
of his head, but he don’t appear to have wit 
enough to know what they are laughing at. 
Tom dines from two to four, and then re- 
sumes his walk in Broadway which he con- 
tinues “till dark, and what is remarkable, 
you never see any one walking with, him for 
both gentleman and ladies avoid him either 
from the fear of receiving a knock in the head, 
from his, which they know is so soft that they 
would be Jiable to an indictment for man- 
slaughter for breaking his valuable sconce, 
or else from the dread of hearing Tom 
squeak, which he does in such a vile tone, 
that the grating of a coffee mill would af- 
ford relief to any ear that should be com- 
pelled to listen to his conversation, Twie’em. 
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© 9 CASE for the GENTLEMEN of the LAW. 


Wit Wesster, of Stamford, sold as good a 
oup of ale as ever mantled in a beer glass, 
He was bred a baker, and, as it is common 
in the country, he also sold bread; and 
itwas as usual for working people to call 
for a penny loaf as a penny-worth of ale at 
his house. 

A man one day came for six penny loaves. 
Webster served him as he sat in the drinking 
room; and after they had been delivered to 
him said, ** Master Webster take one of your 
loaves back, I'll have but five, and bring me 
a penny-worth of ale, that will make up the 
sixpence all the same you know.” The ale 
was brought to him, and he gave a loaf for 
it, drank it, and called for another, and ano- 
ther, and another, until he had exchanged the 
six loaves for six pennyworths of ale ;—then 
rising up, said, Mary myst do with brown 
bread, which he believed would be quite as 
good for her health; and was deliberately 
marching off, when the landlord desired to be 
paid. ‘* Paid! fot what ?” caid the fellow. 
“For my bread,” answered the landtord, 
“ Your bread—have not you had it again ?”’ 
—‘ Why then pay me for the ale,” said the 
publican “ 1 gave you bread ior it,” answer- 
ed the defendant. ‘ That’s true,” answered 
Boniface, “* yet somehow I think | am cheated, 
but if ever yon bother me again, call me cut, 
that’s all, you shall always pay for every thing 
as | bring it in.” 

Law Query. Upon what can the landlord 
bring his action ? 
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_ 
PREFACE TO ILL NEWS. 

A voune gentleman at the university was 
‘alled upon by an old servant of his father’s, 
vith compliments from the family. Well,” 
paid the student, “ how do they all do at 
xome ? What news do you bring me?” 
‘ None,” said John, “ except that ovr raven 
s dead.” So that is,all!—hut pray what 
id he die of?” “ How could it be otherwise, 
since he ate so much carrion!” “ Carrion, 
iow could it get at such quantities ?” “* Why, 
he four coach-horses.” “Are they dead | 
00? Pray what killed them?” “ O, they 
ught have lived long enough, if they had 
ot been over-worked in drawing water.” 
‘How came it about that they had much 
vater to draw ?” “It happeried the day that 
ur mansion-house was burnt down.” *% My 
ither’s house burnt say you! and by what 
ccident 2?” * By no accident at all: that 
vould not have happened if our people had 
ot been so careless with their torches.” 

Pray what had they to do with torches ?” 
Why the torches were made use of at your 
ood mother’s funeral.” “ How! my mother 
ead, and buried without my knowing of her 
eing sick ! this is incomprehensible.” ‘ Not 
0 incomprehensible neither, for she died of 
o other disease than a broken heart.” * But 
br God’s sake, John, what could occasion 
ch excessive grief ?” “ O, as to that matter, 
1e had reason enough,—Lady ——- who was 
tely your mother’s waiting maid, appeared 
the last birth day assembly in a richer and 
ore elegant dress than any that was ever 
pfore seen iu our country.” 
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BORN TO NO MASTER—OF NO SECT ARE WE. 


COLONEL TRUMBULL'S GRAND 
PAINTING, 
OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Boston has been honored this week past by the 
exhibition of the above elegant painting. This su- 
perb picture has delighted every eye that has beheld 
it. It is the best piece of Historical Painting ever 
exhibited in this town. The figures are so finely 
grouped that every one is displayed to the utmost 
advantage. 

The light and shade is admirably managed and the 
truth of the coloring excels every historical picture 
we have ever seen. We see nothing here extrava- 
gant, the painter has not in a single imstance, ‘‘o’er 
step’t the modesty of nature.” 

In gazing for any length of time upon this fine ef- 
fort of American genius, ove can hardly help imagin- 
ing, that he stands in the presence of that august as- 
sembly, who dared to contend for their country’s 
freedom; so strong and perfect is the delusion.— 
Col. Trumbull’s well known talents, warrant us,.in 
believing, every portrait to be a likeness. This ren- 
ders the picture doubly interesting. 

No American, but must reflect with pride and 
pleasure upon the number of artists of the first rate 
abilities, who claim Columbia for their birth place.— 
None, but would be proud to boast of such as their 
fellow countrymen. 

A handsome silver medal with a suitable inscrip- 
tion, has been presented } the Massachusetts Hu- 
mane Society to Thomas Dolliver, jun. for his exer- 
tions in saving the lives of Messrs. John Barnes, War- 
ren Alexander, and Henry Marston, when in great 
danger of drowning in Boston harbor, on the 16th 
August last.—Cent, 


The ruins of the late Exchange Coffee House con- 
tinue to emit smoke, notwithstanding the rains, and 
the lapse of nearly a month since the fire.—ib. 


The following gentleman have been appointed Di- 
rectors of the Boston Branch of the United States 
Bank, for the ensuing year—Messrs. William Gray, 
Nathanial Silsbee, Barney Sinith, Amos Binney, Geo. 
Blake, Gardner G.eene, Samuel Hammond, Thomas 
K. Jones, John Welles, Henry Dearborn, Wilham 
bustis, David Sears, N. P. Russell. The Hon. Wm. 
Gray as been reelected President.—Pal. 


On Wednesday the U. 8. sleop of war Hornet, 
Capt. Read, arrived at this port from Copenhagen, 
with the six mutineers of the Baltimore sch. Platts- 
burg. 

Passenger, J. M. Forbes, Esq. U. 8. Consul Gen- 
eral for (russia and Denmark.—ib. 


Savannaw, nov. 19.—Last night about twelve 
o’clock, the inhabitants were alarmed by the cry of 
fire! 1t appears to have had its origin in the store oc- 
cupied by Edes and Potter on Knox’s Wharf. Hap- 
pily owing to the stillness of the night, and the exer- 
tions of the citizens, the consequences were not so 
destructive as were apprehended. The damage and 
loss of property, must have been to a considerable 
amount in value. The buildings consumed were of 
wood, and were full of goods of every description.— 
There were in all five or six stores destroyed, the pro- 
perty we believe of Messrs. Williamson & de Villers, 
Gibbens, and others—these are all the particulars 
we have learned. 


A Canadian paper intimates that the Fort lately 
built by the Americans at Rous? Point, has been found 
to be N. of lat. 45, that is, within the British ‘Ter- 
ritory. 

The Franklin Gazette of Philadelphia, says, ‘‘Sev- 


eral persons have lately been convicted in the Unit- 
ed States Court, held in this city, for forging the 
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Capt. Brewer, lately released from a long impri- 
sonment for debt in Amherst, N. H. is on a visit to 
his daughter in this town. 


The extensive block of brick buildings in Windsor, 
Vt. together with two wooden stores at each end, 
were destroyed by fire on Wednesday morning last. 
The loss of these buildings, as well as the property 
contained therein, is considerable, and has-created 
much distress in that flourishing town. 


Caulion.—A young man lost his life in London, 
by taking half an ounce of acid of sugar, by mistake. 

e purchased the article of a druggist to apply to 
boot tops, and at the same time a like quantity 
of Epsom salts; the papers were alike—the ar- 
ticles are similar in appearance, and his sister made 
the fatal mistake. He was 27 years of age, and was 
to have been married in a few days toa young lady, 
who has been ever since in a state of distraction. 


The President of the United States has officially 
recognized Mr. Ralph B. Forbes, and Mr. Jacob 
Sperry as Prussian Consuls; the former for the port 
of Boston, the latter for that of Philadelphia. 


Baltimore, Nov. 25.—Yesterday afternoon the 
beautiful country residence belonging to Charles 
Wirgman, Esq. of this city, and distant about two 
_—_ town, took fire and was entirely con- 
sumed. 





To Readers and Correspondents. 

_ The person who sent us an impudent communica- 
tion, signed **Twitchell,”’ had better call upon us.— 
He is assured he shall be as well (reated as he deserves. 

“Cora”’ will be attended to. 
Several communications unavoidably postpened. 
$$$ ee ad 
BIRTH. 


In St, Petersburgh, Russia.—The lady of the A- 
merican Ambassador, of a son; and the mother and 
child were as well as is usual in such circumstances. 





MARRIED, 


By the Rev. Mr. Ballou, Mr. William Horton, ta 
Miss Sarah Ann Avery Gane, both of B. Mr. Hugh 
P. Ormsby to Miss Roxana Davis, both of Boston. 

By Rev. Mr. Sharp, Mr. John W. Lovett to Miss 
Martha R. Francis. 

Mr. Enoch Martin to Miss Rhoda Flint. 

In Boston.—Mr. Joseph Sprague to Miss Lydia 
Baker. 

By Rev. Mr. Palfrey, Mr. Allen Whitman, mer. to 
Miss Mary Brown. 

By Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. James Newhall, jun. to 
Miss Kozia Lincoln. 

Mr. Martin Chessman to Miss Sally A. Hale. 

Medford.—Mr. Gilbert Blanchard to Mies Mary 
Blanchard. 

Salem.-—Mr. Thomas Webb to Miss Elizabeth 
Williams. 
a 


DIED, 


In Boston,—Mr. Joseph Roby, aged 70. 

Lt. Ephraim Jones, aged 29. 

Mr. Henry Davidson, aged 36. 
Salem.—Mr. Charles Benjamin, aged 50. 
Charlestown.—W illiam Thompson, esq. aged 87, 
Shirley.—Mr. Thomas Hammond. 
Medford.—Mrs. Ruth Binford, aged 77. 


— ey 


BOSTON, THEATRE, 


ON MONDAY EVENING, DEC. 7; 





Will be presented Shakspeare’s celebrated tragedy of 


FRAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK. 
Mr. W ALLACK, 
Mrs. PowELL. 


Hamlet, - - - - 
Queen, - - - 





To which will be added, 
THE WEATUERCOCK 








SS sce gee reremmey 
CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


The Poet’s Valedictory Address to his Harp. 


Brsip® a rude marble, where time had portray’d 
In legible characters o’er— 

The grey, mossy prints of his fingers display’d, 

The most grotesque appearance that ever array’d, 
The romantic church yard before! 

Near this stone—in a silent and sorrowful mood, 
Sat Rarnaxpo, the Poet—alone ! 

His Harp now neglected, he carelessly view’d, 
The crumbling monuments, time had subdued— 
And thus plaintively utter’d his moan ; 
‘Farewell, my Harp, whose pleasing strain 
“So oft has banish’d care and pain, 
*“*When sorrow did intrude : 

‘*When I was wont at closing day, 
**With thee to drive dull care away, 
“In soothing solitude ! 


“In early youth thy strains were sweet, 

“Thy simple notes with joy replete, 
“*No mark of sorrow bore ! 

“Por Life’s bright sun was rising free, 

‘*No threat’ning storm could [ foresee, 
“To drive my bark on shore. 


“‘And when oppress’d by num’rous woes 
“While varied scenes around me close, 
“And life itself was drear : 
“In thee, a comforter | found 
“To partially relieve the wound, 
“And chase aflliction’s tear. 
“These scenes have pass’d—those joys have fled, 
“Which cheer’d my infant mind, 
“No more for me, those flowers shall spread, 
“No more for me, their fragrance shed, 
‘But scatter on the wind! 
“‘No more at eve in shady bow’r, 
**My hand, thy strings shall sweep—~ 
“‘No more at midnight’s awful hour 
“Thy melancholy notes shall pour, . 
“To lull my woes to sleep. : 
“But on the willows loftiest bow, 
**}°}] leave thee desert there ! 
“That thy sad strains no more may flow, 
“Until this heart, oppress’d with woe, 
“To the dark tomb repair. ‘ 


“For oh! thy notes can ne’er assuage 
“The pang which grief has giv’n; 
“They cannot quell oppression’s rage, 
‘Nor the base sland’ rer’s heart engage, 
**To lead his soul to Heaven !” 
He ceas’d—and rising from his seat, 
His hand around the marble strews, 
Those “flights of fancy,”’ once so sweet, 
When once, with joy his bosom beat— 
The “Ne plus ulira,” of a care worn muse. 


AUGUSTUS, 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


From a Friend to a Friend, 
On hie departure to the Southward on a visit. 


Go Friend beloved ! to distant shores, 
New friends, new hopes, new joys to find: 
Yet sometimes deign while ocean roars— 
To think on him thou leav’st behind. 

And when thy feet the landscape treads, 
Which smile op Carolina's shore ; 

Let rise ond dwell on deeds, 
Perform’d by friendship long b« fore. 

Go friend beloved ' but should thy fricud. 
Ere thou return'’st to cheer he hewt-- 
Dewan to the lonely tomb dcscend, 

Where scenes of ne*er depart. 


7 . : 






WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


And while you weep around my clay, 
Remember him who once was dear. 


Go virtuous youtl: ! where breezes blow, 
They soon shall waft thee gently o’er 
Old Ocean’s breast whose currents flow, 
To bear thee to thy destin’d shore. 


Go friend beloved ! and fare thee well! 
*Tis wealth, tis honor bids thee go ; 
We shall again unite and dwell, 


Where streams of bliss forever fiow. OROZEMBO. 


p- | 
SELECTED, 


COMPARISONS. 


Man is the rugged lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a waye-beat shore ; 
Woman’s the slender graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 
And deck its rough bark sweetly oer. 
Man is the rock whose towering crest, 
Nods o’er the mountain’s barren side :, 
Woman’s the soft and mossy vest, 

That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 

And wreath its brow in verdant pride. 
Man is the cloud of coming storm, 

Dark as the raven’s murky plume ; 

Save where the sun beam, light and warm, 
Of Woman’s soul, and Woman’s form, 
Gleams brightly o’er the gath’ring gloom, 
Yes, lovely sex! to you "tis giv’n 

To rule our hearts with angel sway : 
Blend with each woe a blissful even, 
Change earth into an embryo heav’n, 
And sweetly smile our cares away. 


—_—— 


THE ROSE WITHOUT 4 THORN. 


FANNY. 
No Rose without a Thorn, they say, 
But don’t let it alarm you, 
For here behold a single Rose, 
Without a Thorn to harm you. 


\ 


HENRY. 
The wonder’s common, as you'll find, 
When with the world you mingle, 
For *tis indeed, without a Thorn, 
But then you know, it’s single ! 


THE DEAF DEBTOR. 


Two ears at a time are too many for use, 
When they’re the only inlets of strife ; 

But few there are found who (tho’ wise) would refase 
To possess these fair organs of life. 

Yet deafness sometimes of advantage is found, 
Misfortunes may turn to a blessing ; 

For when nonscense distracts, or when tumult sur- 

round, 

They then lose the power of distressing. 

Hence I wisely am taught to be deaf of one ear, 
While the other for use I — ; 

One gate I shut up against trouble and care, 
And the other keep open for joy. 


swans comes a dun with—good, sir! youknow 
well— 


“What say you ? speak londer a little,” 
“You know, sir, you borrow'd three twelve months 
” 


age. 
“Alas, friend, I can’t hear a tittle.” 
‘You owe me ten pounds,’ then louder he cries, 
And ats it as as he can; 
I pom! to my care, and lif up my eyes, 
MTill be hardly com think 


mee 
a bare. 





to @ poet — 


l, esa don, 
eral 





BEAUTIFUL EPITAPH. 


The following epitaph holds an elevated rank am« 
the few specimens of this sort of writing that hay 
any just claim to povtic werit. It was inscribed ¢ 
the tombstone of two sisters, twins at birth—-compay 
ions in youth—partners in death—and tenants of 
same grave. 









Fair marble, tell to future days, 
That here two virgin sisters lie, / 

Whose lives employed each tongue in prai 
Whose deaths drew tears from every eye. 


In statue, beanty, yervs and fame, 
Together as they grew they shone ; 

So much alike, so much the same, 
Death quite mistook them both for one. 





AMUSEMENT. 


The Punishment of Ingratitude. | 


An eminent trader at Lyons, who had acqu 
edan easy fortune, hadtwo handsome daughte 
between whom on their marriage he divided 
his property, on conditions that he should ps 
the summer with one and the winter with 
other. Before the end of the first year, | 
found sufficient ground to conclude, that Ma” 





was not a very acceptable guest at either 4mm ©! 
of which he however took no notice, but hirgay ™" 
a handsome lodging, in which he resided a fe ple 
weeks, He then applied toa friend, and te re 


him the truth of the matter, desiring the g he 
of two hundred livres, and the loan of fif 
thousand in ready money for a few hours. 
His friend very readily complied with this 

quest: and the next day the old gentlem 
made a very splendid entertainment to whi 
his daughters and their husbands were invité 
Just as dinner was over, his friend came in 
great hurry, told him of an unexpected ¢ 
mand upon him, and desired te know whet 

he could lend him fifty thousand livres. T 
old man told him without any emotion, t 

twice as much was at his service, if he wan! 
it: and going into the next room, brought h 
the money. After this he was not suflered 
stay any longer in lodging ; his daughters wé 
jealous if he stayed a day more in one ho 
than the other; and after three or four ye 
spent with them, he died; when, upon exé 
ining his cabinet, instead of the litres, th 
was found a note containing these words 
“He who has suffered by his virtues, 














right to avail himself of the vices of thd%g “ 
whom he has been injured; and a fail — bi 
ought never to be so fond of his childrengy p, 
to forget what is due to himseif.” tin 
a a 
One Brown, an Englishman, living at I od 
badoes, had there a sugar-work and a nu has 
of negroes ; and having been robbed of a tol. 
sum of money, he called all his negroes this 
ther, saying the Sea Serpent just now 
; owner to ah private, and assured me ing 
he who stole my money should this i De 
have a parrot’s feather sticking in his 


One of the com immediatel his @ . 
to his nose. “Thee ert the thict™’ ead 

and by this means he recovered his 

and the negro was hanged. 


(cy PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
Exeeuted in a Neat and Elegant Style, of thes 








